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decline of the population. Silesia and the lands
east of the Oder had naturally suffered most, since,
in addition to their quota of soldiers slain, they
had long endured the presence of invading armies.
In Silesia the numbers fell by 50,000, about one in
twenty-three, but further north, in the districts in
which the Russians had encamped, the proportion
was nearly five times as heavy. Frederick's own
estimate was that one-ninth of his subjects had
perished.

The loss of property had undoubtedly been very
great. The conscience of the age forbade massacre,
but was lenient towards pillage and devastation.
But the King surpassed himself by what Carlyle
terms "the instantaneous practical alacrity with
which he set about repairing that immense miscel-
lany of ruin." So far as the material losses sustained
by individual Prussians could be ascertained, they
were set down by the careful hands of royal com-
missioners and mitigated by royal gifts. The King
had at his disposal depreciated coin to the amount
of nearly 30,000,000 thalers, the sum which had been
accumulated to pay for the eighth and ninth cam-
paigns. This more than sufficed for the needs of
the army and the repayment of the trifling loans,
less than five and a half million thalers in all, that
Frederick had contracted during the war. With the
residue and with the surplus revenues of the State
the King set to work to prevent a single one of his
subjects from falling into absolute ruin. His doles
were graduated not by any standard of abstract just-
ice, but by the rule that the minimum amount of